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The lady was refused, and the Ogham has a trusty warder in the 
person of a tailor named Hyland, residing within a few perches of it. 

The Ogham stone is on the north side of the road, the field on 
the opposite side runs down the slope to Potter's river, and ad- 
joining the river on the south side is Brennan's field, in which the 
cromleac is situated. In the north-west corner of this field is situ- 
ated the old church and burial-ground of Castletimon; therefore, the 
cromleac, the church, and the Ogham, may be said to be in ad- 
joining fields. 

How long the Ogham stone may have remained in its present 
position I cannot say. A man now 38 years of age tells me he had 
it from a person who died at 86 years of age, that it was there when 
he was born ; and not only that, but the man who died at 86 was 
told by his father, who died aged 80, that it was in its present place 
when the 80-year man was born. 

I am now done with the Ogham, ruin, and cromleac, and shall 
leave them under the protection of the genii of Castletimon hill, and 
the peasantry of the neighbourhood ; and I hope that the dreaded 
anger of the former, or the stout hands of the latter, may preserve 
them from the Vandalic clutches of those who would convert them 
into gate-posts, hob-stones, or road-metal. 



NOTES ON THE TOPOGRAPHY AND HISTORY OF THE 
PARISH OP HOOK, COUNTY OP WEXFORD— Part I. 

BY THE REV. JAMES GRAVES. 

There are few portions of the southern coast of Ireland that pre- 
sent to the intelligent observer so interesting a field of inquiry, or 
to the sea-side loiterer such a variety of noble sea and coast views, 
as that extending from Bannow, by the headlands of Ingard and 
Baginbun to the point of Hook. The artist, the geologist, the 
natural historian, and the archaeologist, have here food, enough and 
to spare, for their peculiar cravings, and for one who happens to com- 
bine a liking for each of these pursuits in his idiosyncrasy there is 
spread a rich banquet indeed. I do not, tempting though it may 
be, purpose at present, however, to extend my " notes" from Ban- 
now to Hook, or, even were I competent for the task, to treat of the 
geology or natural history of the district further than may be abso- 
lutely necessary to elucidate the topography of the latter locality. 

If we take the Ordnance index map of Wexford, and, reversing 
it, look at the south-eastern boundary of Waterford harbour, the pro- 
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montory enclosed between that noble estuary and the sand-choked 
bay of Bannow will, perhaps, to the more imaginative of the be- 
holders assume somewhat of the shape of a red Indian's head deco- 
rated with the long scalp-lock, the chin being represented by the 
western enclosing point of Bannow bay, the nose by Ingard head, 
the brow (a little too prominently) by Baginbun, thence the flat 
receding cranium slopes back to Houseland bay, whence the parish 
of Hook stretches out into the sea like a stiffened and erect scalp- 
lock ; the coast of the Waterford harbour, from Harrylock bay to 
Broom hill, forming the back of the head, of which Broom hill 
represents the projection generally found at the base of the skull. 
It will be seen at a glance that the peculiar rock which bounds the 
sea must have influenced the production of the remarkable littoral 
outline I have endeavoured to describe ; and, as it is therefore plain 
that any account of the parish of Hook would be incomplete without 
a slight sketch 1 of its geological features, a few observations touch- 
ing thereon can hardly be considered out of place, even in an archaeo- 
logical paper, more especially when it is remembered that many of 
the ancient as well as of the modern peculiarities of any district are 
the results of causes which lie beneath the surface of the soil. 

"Without, then, going into any technical particulars, I shall briefly 
touch upon the more salient points of interest. Taking as a basis 
the slates of the silurian period, with their strange faults, twistings, 
and broken strata, bits of volcanic rock showing themselves here 
and there, and leaving more visible traces in the contortions above 
them, we shall dismiss this part by mentioning a large mass of the 
old red sand-stone, which has, so to speak, dropped into a fault of 
the slate formation just at Broom hill, jutting out into the harbour of 
Waterford in the headland so named, whence it runs across the pen- 
insula in a south-easterly direction, and overlies the slate at Car- 
nivan close to Baginbun head. Following up the strata of the old 
red sand-stone, and remarking the even alternation of fine and 
coarse beds, as the water in which they were deposited happened to 
be deep and still, or shallow and boisterous, we come, at a short dis- 
tance from Harrylock, upon the beds called by Griffith the yellow 
sand-stone, but more properly, in my opinion, belonging to an 
intermediate formation in which the old red sand-stone passed al- 
most imperceptibly into the carboniferous series ; for here we have 
beds of red interspersed through the yellow portions, the former be- 
coming scarcer and scarcer until they altogether disappear, and then 
after a series of purely yellow beds, containing plants (fucoids?) we 
have, creeping in, little layers of bluish or blackish slaty stone, con- 
taining small shells and fish spines; these transitionary strata running 
across from Harrylock and Oldtown bays to Sandeel bay and the 

1 For this I am indebted to the pen of Hugh N. Nevins, Esq., of Waterford. 
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Houseknd cliffs, and by their soft and yielding nature accounting for 
the gradual narrowing of this portion of Hook promontory before 
the assaults of tide and storm. These strata are succeeded by im- 
pure lime-stone beds containing crinoids and other remains of the 
true carboniferous period. I cannot omit mentioning here the 
beautiful appearance presented by some of the fossils in this yellow 
sand-stone, when the carbon of which they usually consist has been 
replaced by green carbonate of copper. Above the impure beds 
already mentioned, we have the true carboniferous lime-stone for 
which Hook point is justly celebrated, with its crinoids, pentacri- 
nites, fish teeth, shells, corals, and Crustacea, the position of which, 
and the beds containing them, tell to a close observer a strange tale 
of the habits of animals dead ages before Adam trod this globe. 
We find in marked and distinct groups the inhabitants of the soft 
black mud, and of the clean sandy bottom; the most unclean feeders 
of all appear to have been the trilobites, thus showing themselves to 
be the true forerunners of our more modern Crustacea ; the cleanest 
of all being the corals and the encrinites, whose beautiful heads and 
stems are invariably found most perfect and most plentiful on the 
hardest and most crystallized strata. Each portion, too, has its pe- 
culiar fossils, and a history of many ages marking " generations 
gliding swiftly by," and succeeded by generations similar in family, 
but differing in minor points, is here written by the finger of God 
himself upon the leaves of solid stone that, lying one above another, 
age after age, lay bare their riches to the ken of that being whose 
place is only lower than the angels, and whose destiny an eternity 
is required to complete. The crystalline and solid lime-stone which 
thus forms the more prominent portion of the parish of Hook, end- 
ing in the well known " point," presents to the waves an almost in- 
destructible barrier; and besides its own peculiar and sublime story, 
tells us how it has come to pass that this long, narrow, and low 
tongue of land has for ages withstood the action of the sea — so cer- 
tainly does the geology of a district govern its physical and topo- 
graphical peculiarities. 

Although I have long felt a peculiar interest in everything 
belonging to " the next parish to America," as the inhabitants in 
familiar conversation term their native district, yet it so happens 
that I had my attention more particularly drawn to its history, and 
especially to the etymology of its name, by parties interested in as- 
certaining the exact line which should separate the jurisdiction of 
the harbour authorities of New Ross and Waterford. It was well 
known that Hook point and Credan head were the boundaries of 
the harbour ; but, strange to say, the name of Hook is nowhere men- 
tioned as a boundary in the charters granted at various periods to 
the municipalities of Ross and Waterford — and the constant rivalry 
which existed between these two ports produced charter and coun- 
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ter-charter in quick succession, as the bribes or influence of the rival 
corporations swayed the " backstairs" influence of those olden days. 

In the year 1226 King John gave a charter to his liegemen of 
Waterford, granting them " all the city of Waterford with the ap- 
purtenances, and the great port of the same, which enters between 
Ruddybank and Ryndowne." About 1230 Henry III. confirmed 
this grant, and as "Ross-ponte," a port belonging to a subject (being 
within the bounds of the great Regality of Leinster, that imperium 
in imperio possessed by the Earls of Clare and Gloucester in right 
of descent from Strongbow and Eva), was then rising into notice, 
and promised to bear away the palm from the royal municipality, 
Henry strictly forbids merchants from unloading their ships at Ross, 
" which the citizens of Waterford had showed was frequently done 
to the very great loss and damage of his said city of Waterford." 
Subsequently, however, the men of Ross found means to incline the 
royal balance in their favour, for in the year 1377 we find Richard II. 
issuing his royal letters, giving permission to merchants to load 
and unload as well at the port of Ross as at Waterford (his grand- 
father, Edward I., had issued his kingly edict in 1275, that Water- 
ford alone should be the depot for all merchandise), and this liberty 
is specially granted to all ships and boats "passing through the 
water of Randouan, which said water of Randouan is that which 
holds its course between Randouan and Rudibake," which the charter 
specially particularizes as being the bounds of Waterford harbour 
indicated by the prohibitory edict of Edward I. James I. confirms 
Ross in this privilege, his charter ordering that "all vessels which 
shall enter or go into the great port or haven between Ruddi- 
bank, in our said county of Waterford, and Rindoayn, in our said 
county of Wexford," may freely discharge at Ross. His son 
Charles I., in the second year of his reign, again, however, threw the 
weight of the royal sceptre into the Waterford scale, enjoining " that 
all manner of ships, vessels, boats, and craft, whatsoever, which shall 
go into and enter the great port of Waterford, between Ruddybank 
and Rindown, may load and unload at the key of the city of Water- 
ford, and no where else." Whilst again, when in 1687 James II. 
favoured Ross with an extension of its privileges, erecting it into a 
city, with mayor and recorder, &c, the same terms of Rindown and 
Ruddybank are used to designate the headlands of Waterford har- 
bour. 

The charter of James I. having fixed the locality of Rindoayn 
as being in the county of Wexford, I at once perceived that it must 
be identical with Hook point ; but how to extract the latter from 
the former (notwithstanding that admirable canon made and pro- 
vided for all antiquaries, viz., that as a vowel stands for anything, 
and a consonant for nothing, any one word may be transformed into 
any other) rather puzzled me. As to the first syllable of the olden 
name there was no difficulty ; Rinn in Irish means a point of land 

2 i) 
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running out into the sea, being identical with the Greek piv, i. e. 
nose; 1 but what to do with doayne, down, or dowan, the second por- 
tion of the name, was the question. In this dilemma I applied to 
that charitable assistant of all distressed antiquaries, Dr. O'Dono- 
van ; nor was I disappointed in my expectation of relief. I received a 
prompt reply, in which the Doctor says : — " In my opinion Rindoayn 
is an Anglicised form of Rinn-dubhain, i. e. Duane's point, and was 
so called after St. Dubhan, a Briton, treated of by Colgan and all 
the calendars under the date of the 1 1th of February. It is a fact 
that a vast number of false translations of Irish names of places have 
been made, and are now established in many parts of Ireland, as 
Freshford, forAchadh-ur, &c; and Hook may have become the Eng- 
lish name of St. Dubhan, although the proper translation would be 
nigellus, a black little man. We have it still in the surname O'Dubh- 
ain, now Anglicised Duane and Downes. A notion, however, 
prevails that the tower of Hook was called after a certain Mr. 
Houlke, who built it shortly after the time of Mrs. Rose Mac Crew; 
but this is one of those vulgar Anglo-Irish traditions which, in my 
opinion, are far below the level of the real Irish ones. Another 
silly legend of this description introduces Strongbow as saying, ' I 
must take Ireland by Hook or by Crook,' assuming that Hook was 
the name of the place in Strongbow's time! The truth seems to be, 
that Hook was the barony of Forth name for St. Dubhan, who was a 
Briton of royal extraction. The Irish word dubhan, as a common noun 
substantive, means a fishing-hook, hence probably the origin of the 
metamorphosis." Having also submitted my difficulties to Herbert 
F. Hore, Esq., of Pole Hore, a gentleman whose ample collections 
illustrative of Wexford history and topography would well qualify 
him to be the historian of the county, I received from him the im- 
portant information " that by the Patent Roll, 34 Henry VIII. it 
appears that St. Dowan was the patron saint of Hook." By this 
combination of testimony, totally independent of each other, the 
question may be considered as finally set at rest. It cannot, bow- 
ever, but be acknowledged that the transformation of Rindoayn into 
Hook point is one of the most curious philological metamorphoses 
that could be imagined ; and I may perhaps be.excused if I endea- 
vour to trace the process by which it was effected. 2 

When Robert Fitz Stephen and Maurice de Prendergast landed 
at Bannow in 1 169 with a handful of knights and archers, and later 
still, when Strongbow disembarked a more imposing, yet still small, 
force on the west coast of Waterford harbour, the eastern head- 
land that shut in the estuary from the waves of the outer sea was no 

1 The Norse term ness has the same There is, however, immediately opposite 

meaning, and is similarly applied. Hook, on the Waterford coast, a pro- 

2 Ruddybank seems to have been montory called " Red head," which may 

the English name for Credan head — be the ancient boundary of the harbour, 

derived from its red sand-stone cliffs. rendered in the charter Ruddybank. 
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doubt known as Rinn-dubhain, and understood to mean St. Dubhan's 
point, and so it continued to be until the English colonists gradually 
gaining ground, the Irish traditions as gradually wore out. Still, 
the knowledge of the Irish language was not effaced, and although 
St. Dubhan was forgotten, it was yet known that dubhan meant &fisk- 
ing-hook, and at that period Rin-dubhan was translated by the Irish- 
speaking fishermen to the Saxon settlers as the "point of the hook." 
Gradually, the Irish language departed in the wake of the Irish tra- 
ditions ; everything was forgotten, as well relative to St. Dubhan, as 
to the implement called dubhan; and the promontory came to be 
known alone by its falsely translated title. In charters, which no- 
toriously copy each other, the old name was indeed preserved, but 
we see by the pages of Stanihurst that Houlk, or Hook, was the 
name by which the point and its light-tower were popularly known 
in his day, and probably for some generations before the era of that 
quaint and graphic, but, I very much fear, highly imaginative his- 
torian. Having thus, to my own satisfaction at least, settled this 
knotty etymological question, I shall not at present enter further on 
the history or topography of the parish, hoping at a future meeting 
of the Society to be able to resume the subject again. 



ON SOME EARLY IRISH MONUMENTAL REMAINS. 

BY B. FITZGERALD, YOUGHAL. 

It is pleasing to think, that the olden lore of Ireland, at last, seems to 
have raised up hosts of admirers in almost every quarter we turn to ; 
and no wonder such should be the case ; for scarce a step can be 
taken, or the most trivial research made in our great archaeological 
field, which is not well calculated to repay the inquirer, in rich intel- 
lectual enjoyment of a high order, as every portion of it teems 
with legendary, traditionary, or historic reminiscences of thrilling 
interest. 

Our Oghams are generally allowed by most of our learned 01- 
lamhs to be the most ancient inscriptions we have in Ireland, and it 
seems fairly proved that some of them are of a date anterior to the 
introduction of Christianity among us. There seems also good 
ground to conclude that many of them belong to a period subsequent 
to the introduction of Christianity. Much attention has been given, 
of late, to this subject, and it is to be hoped ere long much of the 
mystery which has so long enshrined it will be completely swept 
away, so that "he that runs may read," aye ! and understand also. 
In a recent visit to the " ancient citie of St. Declan," Ardmore, 
county of Waterford, the writer discovered a fine Ogham inscrip- 



